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Editorial. 

Editors Journal of Geology : 

I would like to call attention to the constant misuse of a 
foreign word much used by glacial geologists. The word aas in 
the Danish, as in Swedish, which in Norway is used for a rounded 
hill, and in Sweden and Finland especially for those long gravel 
ridges which are clearly of glacial origin, has its plural dsar. 
The word is pronounced like the oas of boast, and really the best 
way to transliterate it into English would be to spell it oas rather 
than os, as the long sound would then be more certainly given it. 
The plural would then be osar or oasar, which is, perhaps, prefer- 
able to oases for obvious reasons. 

Therefore the writers who speak about "an osar" and men- 
tion "the osars," are producing the same kind of horrible hybrids 
that foreigners would who should speak of "an oxen" or " I saw 
three mices," mistakes of a kind which, in writing, are unneces- 
sary. 



L. V. Pirsson. 



*** 



Any protest that will help to a better use of terms in science 
or elsewhere is to be welcomed as a contribution toward the 
relief of one of the most grievous burdens of the intellectual 
world. The incompetencies and inadaptabilities of our vehicle 
of thought, to say nothing of its absurdities, are already most 
serious obstacles to intellectual progress, and they are daily 
growing in intensity and threaten to become altogether unen- 
durable in the near future. In former times, when the substance 
of thought was limited, the intellectual gymnastics involved in 
mastering the idiosyncrasies of language were not without their 
compensations. But the time has come when even the essence 
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of the most imperative thought has grown to such magnitude 
that any labor wasted upon the trammelings of verbiage falls into 
the category of the reprehensible. It would be an interesting 
investigation which should show how great an amount of igno- 
rance of vital truths is justly chargeable to the time consumed 
in gaining a questionable mastery of the needless, not to say the 
positively pernicious, factors of a language whose evolution is a 
century behind the times. It would be an instructive investiga- 
tion in criminology which should ascertain how much of suffering, 
death, and other disasters arise from crowding aside instruction 
in vital matters to make room for the dull grind upon the sense- 
less conventionalities of a delinquent language. 

To the already deplorable state of things chargeable to lin- 
guists, teachers, and the common public, the devotees of science 
are adding their special inflictions, and if present practices con- 
tinue there will apparently be no remedy in the future but open 
rebellion. It is said that the number of organic species and 
varieties has grown already into the neighborhood of one mil- 
lion, and each of these is burdened with a binomial, if not a 
trinomial, designation consisting usually of an artificial breccia 
of Greek, Latin, local, personal, and other verbal fragments, 
rudely stuck together and finished off at the end in Latin fash- 
ion. They are "neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring." 

Our mineralogical terminology which endeavors to impose 
on all futurity unmouthable distortions of the names of insignifi- 
cant streams or mountains or villages or collectors or scientific 
friends unworthily rivals the biological monstrosities. And 
when we come to compound these into the names of rocks, in 
pursuance of a most natural and laudable system of nomencla- 
ture, their uncouthness is more than doubly emphasized, and 
becomes almost prohibitory. If geologists in their own field 
are not coequal sinners, it is, perhaps, only due to a less urgent 
need for terms. When we contemplate that to which this incon- 
siderate practice will inevitably lead as the number of varieties 
and species and distinctions increase with the progress oi 
research, the seriousness of the evil becomes intensified. When 
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we compute the loss to the acquisition of the essential elements 
of science which must ensue if this system is perpetuated through 
the five to ten million years which the solar prophets assign as 
the possible future of the habitable earth the magnitude of the 
affliction grows to prodigious dimensions. It may be confidently 
predicted, however, that there will be a revolt in the not distant 
future if a rational movement toward reform is not soon inaugu- 
rated. In the meantime every little reform has an importance, 
not only in its own merit, but also in its moral effects as a step 
towards general reform. 

Back of the special criticism of Professor Pirsson there is a 
general question which invites attention in connection with his 
protest : What considerations shall guide us in the endeavor to 
secure better practice? The word as, dsar, was anglicized to 
osar, osars, a half century ago, and may be found current in the 
writings of Murchison, Desor, the elder Hitchcock, and others. 
Practice has been divided ever since between the alternative evils 
of introducing into the English language a word of irregular 
variation and uncertain pronunciation (to English people) with 
its consequent infelicities, or of ruthlessly modifying the Swedish 
word to suit English practice, with the barbarisms which Profes- 
sor Pirsson points out. There is, however, a tertium quid, to which 
Americans are quite generally turning. It is the avoidance of 
both these alternatives and the adoption of the term esker instead, 
which in form and phonic nature is more acceptable. Whatever 
may be the method of formation of the plural of the ultimately 
perfected world language, it is quite certain that it will not follow 
the Swedish analogy as, dsar, because this is not inherently meri- 
torious. Hence we do the English language a poor service and 
put obstacles in the way of the ultimate common language by 
introducing a form not in itself worthy to endure. It may be 
urged as an objection to the term esker that as had currency at 
an earlier date. If we are to give the law of priority its widest 
application, and bow unhesitatingly before it, the objection holds 
good. The writer has himself previously yielded to it. But on 
fuller consideration he withdraws from this position and favors 
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the use of the inherently preferable term esker. While due 
regard should doubtless be paid to the law of priority, it seems 
obvious upon mature consideration that all future generations 
should not be made to suffer unduly for the infelicities of the 
first usage often carelessly inaugurated. The improvement of 
the language should have first thought, and be given determina- 
tive weight in all permissible cases. The evolution of a common 
vehicle of thought for all the world will grow more imperative 
as intercommunication and common sympathy become more 
universal, and the rapid increase of vital knowledge and the 
more strenuous demands of a higher civilization will require that 
this vehicle shall be not only surpassingly rich in its resources, 
but economical in its modes of operation. Intellectual waste- 
fulness is as reprehensible as material wastefulness, and our 
vehicle of thought should be as assiduously improved in the 
interest of economy and effectiveness as our vehicles of property 
or person. 

T. C. C. 



